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Executive  Summary 


Yellowhead  School  Division  No.  12  was  the  first  school  district  in  Alberta  to  adopt  a policy  of 
full  integration  of  students  with  special  needs.  The  Premier’s  Council  on  the  Status  of  Persons 
with  Disabilities  and  Alberta  Education  determined  to  jointly  fund  a descriptive  review  of  the 
change  process  in  that  district.  The  purpose  of  the  evaluation  study  was  to  examine  the  process 
by  which  Yellowhead  School  Division  integrated  children  with  disabilities  into  regular  classrooms 
and  to  describe  the  current  status  of  this  process.  The  study  covered  the  school  years  1986-87 
to  1990-91. 

The  following  objectives  were  developed  to  guide  the  evaluation: 

Historical  Context 

a)  To  review  documentation  related  to  the  Premier’s  Council  with  particular 
reference  to  its  impact  on  education. 

b)  To  review  the  literature  on  the  change  process  as  it  relates  to  this  process  of 
integration. 

c)  To  describe  the  way  programs  were  formerly  offered  to  students  with  disabilities. 

d)  To  review  the  development  of  Board  policy  regarding  the  integration  process  with 
particular  reference  to  the  following: 

• Governance  - the  role  of  Board,  central  office  and  school  administration 
as  they  relate  to  special  needs  children 

• Facilities  - planning  process  and  current  facilities  for  special  needs  children 

• Human  Resources  Management  - recruitment,  deployment,  evaluation  and 
inservice  issues  related  to  special  needs  children 

• Student  Services  - assessment,  placement  and  evaluation  of  special  needs 
children 

• Financial  Management  - identification  of  changes  in  fiscal  resources  since 
1986-87  for  the  education  of  special  needs  children 

• Transportation  Management  - provision  of  appropriate  transportation  for 
special  needs  children. 

e)  To  describe  the  change  process  that  occurred. 
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Implementation  Process 

a)  To  describe  the  impact  of  special  needs  children  on  various  classroom  activities 
and  interactions  in  a typical  Yellowhead  classroom. 

b)  To  explore  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  educational  opportunities  provided  for 
special  needs  students. 

c)  To  examine  the  support  services  in  the  instructional  programs  provided  for  special 
needs  children. 

d)  To  examine  the  adequacy  of  resources  provided  for  special  needs  children. 


Program  Outcomes 

a)  To  examine  the  academic  performance  of  a sample  of  special  needs  children  and 
their  classmates  over  time.1 

b)  To  explore  the  social  performance  of  special  needs  children  and  their  classmates 
over  time.2 

c)  To  examine  satisfaction  levels  of  students,  teachers  and  parents  with  the 
integration  process. 

d)  To  review  the  goals  of  the  jurisdiction  with  regard  to  inclusive  education  to 
determine  if  they  are  being  achieved. 

e)  To  determine  if  there  are  any  unanticipated  outcomes  emerging  from  the 
integration  process. 

f)  To  determine  if  there  are  any  unresolved  issues  concerning  the  integration  process 
that  need  to  be  addressed. 


Program  Impacts 

a)  To  determine  if  the  process  has  had  any  identifiable  impact  on  the  community. 


1 No  performance  data  were  collected,  rather  an  assessment  of  academic  performance  based  on  teacher 
perception  at  one  point  in  time  was  used.  Approved  by  the  Steering  Committee,  March  8,  1991. 

2 At  one  point  in  time  only.  Approved  by  the  Steering  Committee,  March  8,  1991. 
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The  study  focussed  on  the  historical  context  and  implementation  of  the  integration  policy 
but  early  signs  of  outcomes  and  impacts  were  also  sought.  The  study  took  place  between 
January  and  June,  1991. 

A literature  review  was  conducted  to  explore  the  topic  of  integration  as  it  related  to  the 
change  process.  The  evaluation  of  change  in  schools  was  reviewed  briefly  with  specific 
reference  to  a 1990  study  by  McLaughlin,  which  revisited  a Rand  Corporation  study  on 
change  in  schools  in  the  seventies.  At  that  time  the  so-called  Change  Agent  study  had 
influenced  thought  on  the  change  process  in  schools  and  McLaughlin  explored  the 
longevity  of  its  findings.  Secondly,  change  specific  to  integration  in  schools  was 
reviewed  followed  by  a review  of  integration  at  the  level  of  various  stakeholders, 
including  administrators,  teachers,  parents  and  students.  Finally,  current  models  of 
integration  were  briefly  explored. 

A variety  of  research  methods  were  employed  to  capture  the  rich  context  of  this  district- 
wide process  of  integration.  Documents  relating  to  the  Premier’s  Council,  relevant 
sections  of  the  School  Act  (1988)  and  the  Brassard  Report  provided  touchstones  for  the 
study.  Relevant  documents  from  the  Yellowhead  School  Division  Central  Office  were 
reviewed  including  correspondence,  reports,  audits,  presentations,  papers,  calendars, 
memos,  etc.  The  documents  were  analyzed  for  the  development  of  integration  at  the 
district  level,  and  implementation  of  integration  practices  at  the  six  case  study  schools  for 
commonalities,  discrepancies  and  compliance.  The  case  study  schools  were  visited  to 
observe  the  integration  process  in  action.  Interviews  were  held  with  many  stakeholders 
including  program  initiators  at  Central  Office  and  on  the  Board  of  Trustees,  program 
implementors  at  the  Division  and  school  level,  parents  and  other  key  informants.  Case 
study  descriptions  were  developed  for  each  of  the  six  selected  schools  to  track  policy 
development  chronologically.  A survey  was  administered  to  all  school-based  staff  in  the 
Division,  including  classroom  teachers,  classroom  support  teachers,  aides,  clerical  staff, 
custodial  staff  and  school  administrators.  The  survey  addressed  many  integration  issues 
including  communication,  training,  resources,  attitudes,  effectiveness,  impact,  perceived 
goal  achievement  and  satisfaction.  An  assessment  of  special  needs  students,  along  with 
a matched  control  group  in  each  of  the  case  study  schools,  was  conducted  to  compare 
students’  academic  performance,  adaptive  functioning  and  behavior  problems  based  on 
teacher  observation.  The  instrument  selected  for  this  was  the  Child  Behavior  Checklist, 
Teacher’s  Report  Form  (Achenbach  and  Edelbrock,  1986). 
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The  study  had  a number  of  limitations.  The  findings  of  the  literature  review  were  not 
necessarily  generalizable.  The  file  review  may  not  have  been  comprehensive  due  to 
different  methods  of  document  retention  at  the  schools,  which  resulted  in  gaps  in 
information.  On-site  observation  was  conducted  by  a single  researcher,  which  could 
result  in  bias,  and  not  all  integration  activities  could  be  observed.  Interviews  were 
conducted  with  teachers  and  parents  who  either  volunteered  or  were  selected  by  school 
administrators.  Trustees  were  selected  by  the  Superintendent  as  being  representative. 
Other  interview  limitations  included  memory  lapses,  the  absence  of  staff  members  no 
longer  in  the  jurisdiction  and  the  researchers’  inability  to  judge  the  completeness  or 
accuracy  of  data  provided.  Case  studies  were  prepared  by  one  observer,  based  on 
documentation,  interviews  and  observation,  and  were  reviewed  by  school  administrators 
for  accuracy,  gaps,  chronology  and  tone,  so  it  is  hoped  that  they  were  fair  representations 
of  what  really  happened.  The  school  staff  survey  had  a return  rate  of  64%,  but  no 
indicators  could  be  detected  about  the  group  of  non-respondents.  The  student  data 
provided  by  teachers  were  limited  to  the  impressions  of  one  individual  per  student.  All 
special  needs  students  in  the  case  study  schools  were  included,  but  only  a sample  of 
regular  students  provided  the  control.  Teachers  were  aware  of  the  group  to  which 
students  belonged  (i.e.,  special  needs  or  regular),  and  may  have  been  biased  as  a result. 
Finally  the  data  collected  were  from  one  observation  only. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  multi-method  approach  employed  in  this  study  helped  to  mitigate  the 
limitations  of  any  particular  method  and  that  in  fact  this  rich  and  complex  approach  to 
data  collection  has  resulted  in  a series  of  "photographs"  of  integration  in  the  Yellowhead 
School  Division,  shot  with  a wide  angle  lens. 

While  each  component  of  the  study  resulted  in  conclusions  specific  to  its  findings,  some 
overall  statements  were  made  at  the  end  of  the  report  to  pull  the  strands  together.  These 
are  summarized  as  follows: 

• The  integration  policy  in  the  Yellowhead  School  Division  was  not  clearly  defined 
in  the  early  stages  and  no  models  for  implementation  were  provided.  Rather  the 
policy  was  emergent,  informal  and  visionary,  based  on  the  notion  that  practice 
should  precede  policy.  While  the  content  and  meaning  was  clear,  the  process  was 
not  and  it  evolved  through  confrontation  and  trial  and  error. 

• Staff  resentment  engendered  by  lack  of  involvement  in  the  early  stages  of  policy 
development  took  at  least  three  years  to  dissipate  and  in  some  cases  was  still 
evident.  However,  after  five  years,  attitudes  toward  integration  were  significantly 
more  positive  in  elementary  teachers  than  in  high  school  teachers.  This  was  not 
surprising  in  that  the  policy  was  implemented  in  the  early  grades  first  and  moved 
slowly  toward  senior  high  school.  Further  time  would  be  required  to  develop 
appropriate  models  for  integration  at  the  high  school  level. 
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Appropriate  levels  of  training  for  all  staff  had  yet  to  be  determined.  Over  three- 
quarters  of  staff  who  responded  to  the  survey  felt  that  additional  training  was  still 
required.  Principals  and  high  school  teachers  were  found  to  have  received  the 
least  training. 

While  integration  was  not  seen  by  Division  staff  as  having  an  impact  on  the 
academic  performance  of  either  special  needs  or  regular  students,  over  half  the 
parents  of  special  needs  students  at  the  elementary  level  indicated  that  their 
children  had  demonstrated  positive  academic  change.  Further,  30%  of  special 
needs  children  were  not  demonstrating  academic  difficulty. 

School  staff  and  parents  reported  that  both  special  needs  and  regular  students  had 
benefited  in  the  area  of  social  development.  Regular  students  had  demonstrated 
positive  change  in  the  areas  of  cooperation,  tolerance,  patience  and  understanding, 
while  special  needs  students  had  improved  in  terms  of  general  social  development, 
self-confidence,  ability  to  interact  with  others  and  ability  to  make  friends. 

Fifty-five  percent  (55%)  of  special  needs  students  were  functioning  socially  within 
a normal  range,  while  10%  of  the  control  group  were  functioning  at  a range  low 
enough  to  be  referred  for  clinical  remediation. 

Sixty  percent  (60%)  of  special  needs  students  were  functioning  without  significant 
behavior  problems.  At  least  one  control  student  in  five  of  the  six  case  study 
schools  demonstrated  behavior  in  the  clinical  range. 

Increasing  behavior  problems  was  cited  as  a significant  unresolved  issue  for 
teachers  who  felt  that  they  lacked  the  strategies  to  deal  with  behavior  related  to 
issues  beyond  the  control  of  the  school  such  as  family  violence,  neglect  and 
substance  abuse. 

Overall,  only  47%  of  special  needs  students,  but  also  10%  of  control  students 
demonstrated  significant  problems  on  either  two  or  three  indicators.  These 
findings  indicate  that  methods  of  identification  of  special  needs  students  should 
be  more  thorough  and  standardized  across  schools. 

Schools  with  significant  administrative  support  for  integration  tended  to  move 
ahead  in  the  process  more  quickly.  School  leadership  was  largely  overlooked  in 
the  implementation  process,  and  yet  the  development  of  school-based  policies  and 
procedures,  channels  for  communication  and  creative  problem  solving,  all  within 
the  purview  of  the  school  administrators,  were  hallmarks  of  more  successfully 
integrated  schools. 
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A lack  of  standardization  in  how  the  original  integration  vision  was  implemented 
resulted  in  variable  progress  toward  the  goal  of  integration.  While  local  values 
and  traditions  should  be  accommodated,  a basic  structure  for  policy 
implementation  at  each  of  the  three  levels  (elementary,  junior  high,  senior  high) 
would  have  speeded  up  the  process. 

Networking  among  teachers  and  informal  grassroots  professional  development 
fostered  teacher  growth  toward  integration  in  a collegial  non-threatening  way. 

Integration  was  not  cheaper,  in  fact  it  cost  the  Division  $60,000  in  capital 
upgrading  for  special  needs  students  over  five  years  (although  this  might  have 
occurred  without  the  integration  policy).  Despite  the  fact  that  there  could  never 
be  "enough”  resources  in  schools,  there  was  no  evidence  to  suggest  that 
implementation  of  the  integration  policy  was  under-resourced. 


It  was  concluded  that  a flexible  model  for  integration  existed  at  the  elementary  school 
level  in  Yellowhead.  Specific  characteristics  included: 

• Administrative  support  in  terms  of  facilitating  communication  about 
integration,  encouraging  staff  training  in  the  area  of  integration  and 
modelling  a commitment  to  the  concept  of  integration  that  went  beyond 
mere  acceptance. 

• A shared  mission  statement  or  set  of  goals  regarding  integration  that  had 
been  developed  at  the  school  level  with  considerable  staff  input. 

• A classroom  support  teacher  who  not  only  had  some  training  in  dealing 
with  children  with  special  needs,  but  who  was  also  a master  teacher,  a 
good  communicator  and  a good  negotiator  with  a non-threatening  way  of 
working  with  regular  classroom  teachers. 

• Regular  classroom  teachers  were  given  the  final  responsibility  for 
preparation  of  Individual  Education  Plans  (IEPs)  for  children  with  special 
needs,  although  they  consulted  with  a variety  of  others  including  the 
classroom  support  teacher,  the  principal,  the  counsellor,  the  aides  and  the 
parents. 

Certain  aspects  of  the  model  needed  further  development,  including: 

• The  identification  of  special  needs  students  needed  to  be  more  thorough 
and  uniform  across  the  Division  so  that  none  were  overlooked. 
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The  purpose  and  frequency  of  pull-out  instruction  needed  clarification. 

Aides  needed  to  be  further  involved  in  the  decision-making  process  about 
program  development  for  special  needs  children. 

Parents  needed  to  be  further  involved  in  the  decision-making  process  about 
program  development  for  special  needs  children. 

Strategies  for  the  instruction  of  special  needs  children  in  the  upper 
elementary  grades,  where  the  focus  on  content  becomes  more  intensive, 
needed  to  be  defined  and  shared  among  teachers. 

Both  instructional  strategies  and  coping  skills  for  teachers  to  help  them 
deal  with  behavior  problems,  which  were  linked  to  issues  outside  the 
school  context  but  which  affected  performance  in  school,  needed  to  be 
explored. 

Training  opportunities  for  teachers  needed  to  be  more  concrete  and 
relevant  to  their  evolving  needs  related  to  integration.  At  the  same  time 
new  teachers  required  a basic  orientation  to  integration  concepts  that  had 
evolved  to  date. 

Additional  networking  opportunities  and  inter-classroom  visitations,  based 
on  similarity  of  student  need,  rather  than  teacher  need,  were  required  to 
facilitate  problem  solving  and  strategy  development. 


It  was  also  concluded  that  no  model  for  integration  exists  at  the  secondary  level.  What 
was  needed  was  a unique  secondary  model  that  acknowledged  both  the  different  culture 
and  the  different  needs  of  both  students  and  teachers  at  that  level. 

Issues  to  consider  in  the  development  of  a secondary  model  for  integration  include: 

• Preparation  for  life.  Special  needs  students  may  be  receiving  their  last 
formal  education  at  the  secondary  level  and  so  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  school  to  ensure  that  appropriate  life  and  work  skills  are  being 
provided. 

• Individualizing  instruction.  In  a classroom  where  individualized 
instruction  occurs,  students  proceed  at  their  own  pace.  In  this  context, 
special  needs  students  can  function  in  a non-threatening  environment  at 
their  own  academic  level. 
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Record-keeping.  Issues  related  to  assigning  grades  for  students  on  IEPs 
and  graduation  requirements  must  be  explored. 

Additional  training  and  support.  Teachers  of  academic  subjects  (e.g.. 
Math  13)  and  teachers  of  optional  courses  (e.g..  Industrial  Arts)  must 
receive  appropriate  training  and  in-class  support  for  the  delivery  of 
individualized  courses  and  assistance  with  their  special  needs  students. 

Involvement.  Secondary  teachers  must  have  the  opportunity  to  be 
involved  in  the  decision-making  process  to  define  an  integration  model 
at  the  secondary  level  along  with  appropriate  policies  and  procedures. 


Finally,  it  was  concluded  that  the  integration  of  special  needs  children  in  the  Yellowhead 
School  Division  is  a long-term  process  that  will  likely  take  from  12  to  15  years  to 
become  fully  operational.  The  Division  embarked  on  a courageous  and  rewarding  journey 
of  discovery  that  should  take  a generation  to  complete.  The  next  item  on  the  Division’s 
agenda  must  be  the  development  of  a model  for  integration  at  the  high  school  level. 
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